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Week of February 6, 1984 


DONOVAN ESTABLISHES SEPARATE OFFICE 
TO ENFORCE PENSION LAW 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan has announced steps 
to improve substantially protections for 44 million pension plan and 50 million 
employee benefit plan members covered by the Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act (ERISA). 


Donovan said he is making the Office of Pension and Welfare Benefit Programs 
(OPWBP) a separate unit within the Department of Labor, reporting directly to him. 


"My purpose,” Donovan added, “is to strengthen ERISA enforcement 
through increased efficiency and productivity. This will provide better protection 
for the pensions and other benefits that Americans earn during their working years. 
In addition, the tremendous growth of pension assets argue strongly for a separate, 
independent entity." Assets of pension plans covered by ERISA are projected to 
reach $1 trillion by 1985. 


Enforcement of ERISA had been assigned to the Labor Department's Labor- 
Management Services Administration (LMSA) since the law was passed in 1974. 


An executive steering group chaired by Mr. Robert A.G. Monks, the new administra- 
tor of OPWBP, will be responsible for the transfer. Donovan said the move will be 
completed within 120 days from his signing of the official order on January 20. 


# # # 
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ATLANTA TRUSTEES, SERVICE PROVIDERS ORDERED 
TO PAY OVER $2.5 MILLION IN ERISA SUIT 


WASHINGTON -- The trustees and service providers of an Atlanta group insurance 
trust that provided group health and other coverage to some 50 employee welfare 
benefit plans must pay over $2.5 million to the trust under a court judgement 
obtained by the Department of Labor. 


The monetary restitution stems froma Jan. 10, 1984 court ruling which 
granted the department's request for a summary judgment against the trustees 
and service providers of the Union Insurance Trust (UIT). 


The department filed suit in December 1979 against UIT trustees 
C.H. Dillingham and C.H. Dillingham, III and service providers National 
Administrators, Inc. (NAI) and Time Control, Inc. (TCI) for violating the 
prohibited transaction provisions of the Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act (ERISA). 


The department's suit, filed in U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of Georg .a in Atlanta, alleged the defendants used the assets of 
numerous employee benefit plans that contributed to UIT to engage in various 
transactions prohibited under ERISA. Among other things, the court found that 
the Dillinghams, acting as trustees of UIT, violated ERISA by retaining NAI 
and TCI -- companies wholly owned by them -- to provide administrative 
services to UIT. 


The court also found that the defendants violated ERISA by permitting NAI 
to retain assets of the trust purportedly as compensation for services 
rendered to the trust and by allowing NAI to loan $83,500 of plan assets to 
Woodsong Homes, Inc., a company substantially owned by C.H. Dillingham, III. 


The court also found that the defendants failed to hold the assets of the 
plans in trust when they allowed the funds to be commingled with those of NAI 
and TCI. 


The court had previously issued an order on June 27, 1983, granting the 
department's request to remove the trustees as fiduciaries of UIT and to 
appoint Morton P. Levine as the trustee. 


Based on its Jan. 10 order, the court entered a judgment on Jan. 17, 1984 
requiring the defendants to pay more than $2.5 million to the court-appointed 
trustee for distribution to the plans and permanently barring the Dillinghams 
and companies controlled by them from serving as fiduciaries or service 
providers to any plan covered by ERISA. 


The order also extends the appointment of Morton Levine as the trustee of 
UIT until such time as all the assets of the trust have been distributed. 





Week of February 6, 1984 


OSHA ENDS DUPLICATIVE JOB INJURY AND ILLNESS 
REPORTING REQUIREMENT FOR FEDERAL AGENCIES 


WASHINGTON -- In a change that will improve the quality of its data and save 
time worth hundreds of thousands of tax dollars annually, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration is ending a duplicative system for reporting on-the-job 
injuries and illnesses among federal workers, the Labor Department announced. 


Instead, the agency will use compensation data already reported to 
’ th 
Labor Department's Employment Standards Administration. , : 


| The switch is expected to save about $355,500 annually, the cost of the 
estimated 23,850 work hours per year it took federal agencies to fil] out forms 
required under the old Federal Accident Reporting System (FARS). 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Thorne G. Auchter, who heads OSHA, said the 
change will not only eliminate unnecessary paperwork but will assure better 
more useful data for the agency in its efforts to promote better protection for 
the nation’s three million federal employees . 


“Accurate, uniform injury and illness information is essential for OSHA to 
allocate its resources effectively in the federal sector," said Auchter. 
"Before we can deliver our balanced program mix of enforcement, consultation, 
training and evaluation to federal worksites, we need to know which agencies 
need it most. 


"FARS--which required each of approximately 90 agencies to tabulate and 
report injuries and illnesses every year--was not the answer. Though most 
agencies tried to file FARS reports conscientiously, some variations in 
reporting were inevitable, weakening the data. 


"Fortunately, better information is available. Federal workers already file 
claims for job injuries and illnesses with ESA's Office of Workers’ Compensation 
Programs through well-established procedures. Using these data, we can confidently 
pinpoint those agencies that have high compensation costs and claims rates-- 
reliable indicators cf more serious hazards." 


Auchter noted that federal agencies’ recordkeepiny requirement will now be 
very similar to that for most private businesses which must maintain a log and 
summary of job injuries and illnesses (OSHA Form 200). 


Auchter said he had found widespread support for dropping the FARS system 


among federal agencies. In addition, the change was approved Sept. 29, 1982, 

by the Subcommittee on Federal Accident Reporting System of the Federal Advisory 
Council on Occupational Safety and Health. FACOSH itseif--the 16-member group 
created to advise the Secretary of Labor on safety and health in the federal 
sector--approved the revision on Jan. 12, 1983. 


Notice of the elimination of FARS and consequent revisions to OSHA's Basic 
Program Elements for Federal Employee Occupational Safety and Health appeared .in 
the Federal Register on Jan. 25 and became effective at that time. 


# #7 
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THARP NAMED DIRECTOR OF PENSION CORP. 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor R 
aymond J. Donova i 
of Charles C. Tharp as executive director of the haeion —to-_, 


Co i 
eee en es nee a executive director for resource 
> ‘ who recen i i j 
Jan. 31, 1983 after almost two years in the nn hora eo 
Donovan, who serves as chairman of PBGC's Board of Directors 
said that Tharp will be responsible for the management and operations 


of the Corporation, and that he is pleased that there will be 


continuity of direction of the PBGC. 


A self-funding government corporation created by the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 (ERISA), PBGC insures the 
pension benefits of 35 million workers in defined benefit pension 


plans. 


Donovan said that Mr. Tharp has shown extensive ability in the 


management of PBGC operations during thé. past year and that this 
eet 


experience, coupled with his pension-industry expertise gained in the 
private sector, will provide PBGC with the leadership necessary to 
meet the challenges facing the agency. 

Prior to joining PBGC, Mr. Tharp was Vice President of General 
Investment Funds (GIF), Washington, D.C. where he had 
responsibilities in pension portfolio management, real estate and 
insurance. He also held positions as a member of the Board of 
Directors of Trans-General Life Insurance Company, GIF Real Estate 
Holding Company and four California real estate holding companies. 


-more- 
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An honors graduate of Oxford University, England, Mr. Tharp has 


a master's degree in jurisprudence. He was a Morehead Fellow at the 


University of North Carolina Law School and holds a bachelor's degree 


in history from Yale University (cum laude). 

He is a member of the grant review board of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, a member of the library board of the 
Maryland Historical Society and serves on committees of several other 


community and nonprofit organizations. 





Week of February 6, 1984 


LABOR DEPARTMENT SUES LOUISIANA TRUSTEES 
OVER IMPROPER LEASES 


WASHINGTON -- Six current and former trustees leased properties owned by a 
Louisiana profit sharing plan to employers who sponsor the plan, according to a 
lawsuit filed by the Department of Labor. 


Named as defendants in the suit are Paul D. Self, David Self, Amanda 
Self, Ollie Mae Sharp, Louise Shelton, and Charles C. Peveto. Sel-Mart of 
Sulphur, La., Inc. and Danor Wholesale, Inc. -- two companies which contribute 
to the plan -- were also named as defendants in order to obtain complete 
relief for the plan. 


The suit charges the trustees of the Gibson Products Company of Lake 
Charles and Orange Profit Sharing Plan with violating the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act (ERISA) by imprudently leasing properties owned by the 
plan to Sel-Mart and Danor for less than adequate consideration. 


The complaint also alleges the trustees failed to diversify plan 
investments when they invested a major portion of its assets in real property 
leased to related companies. In addition, the suit alleges the trustees 
violated the plan's rules when they failed to annually adjust the individual 
accounts of participants to reflect changes in the fair market value of the 
plan's real estate assets. 


Paul Self is separately charged with using plan assets to benefit himself 
by causing the plan to lease property to companies controlled by him. Self is 
president and a board member of Sel-Mart and Danor. 


The suit asks the court to require the trustees to reimburse the plan 
for the difference between the fair rental value and rents received on the 
properties, to rescind existing leases between the plan, Sel-Mart and Danor, 
and to enjoin them from violating the rules of the plan. The suit also asks 
that the trustees be required to divest the plan of the properties leased to 
sponsoring employers or, alternatively, to bar them from renting the 
properties at less than fair rental value. 


The suit was filed Jan. 23, 1984 in U.S. District Court for the 


District of Louisiana in Lake Charles. 
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EARNINGS OF WORKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES: 
FOURTH QUARTER 1983 ; 


WASHINGTON -- Weekly earnings of families rose sharply over th j 
the fourth quarter of 1983, the U.S. Department of Lae”s tapas a leer Shettoctes 
reported. For families with wage and salary workers, the median rose to $487 a 
week--a 7.6 percent over-the-year increase that far exceeded the 2.9 percent rise 
in consumer prices (as measured by the CPI-W). For individuals with full-time y 
wage and salary jobs, median earnings also advanced more rapidly than prices 
reacning $327 a week, up 3.3 percent over the year. ° 


These earnings data are from a sample survey of households in which 
respondents are asked how much each family member usually earns per week. 


Families 


Reflecting the decline in overall unemployment between the fourth quart 
the number of wage-earning families with jobless members dropped by can 840 Spang oa 
4.4 million. Practically all of this decline was among married couples. Families with earni “ 
exclusively from wages and salaries rose by nearly 300,000 to about 41 aillion Seepediede of 
eS cae the Nation), and the number with two or more earners increased by over a million 
° 9a on. 


At $537 a week, median wage or salary earnings for married-couple families continued to be 
about twice.as high as those for families maintained by women ($276) and 25 percent greater than 
those for families maintained by men ($430). A much greater proportion of married-couple 
families have two or more earners (59 percent) than families maintained by women or men (29 and 
39 percent, respectively). 


Earnings continued to be higher for white families ($502) than for black or Hispanic 
families ($370). Factors contributing to this discrepancy include not only differences in 
individual earnings levels but also differences in family composition and number of earners. 


Individual workers 


Median usual weekly earnings for full-time wage and salary workers were $327 in the fourth 
quarter of 1983. Women’s earnings, at $260, remained about two-thirds those of men ($393). 
Over the yesc, earnings for both men and women 25 years and over and for women 16 to 24 years 
old rose by $10 or more, while there was no change among men 16 to 24 years old. Among men, 
median earnings of whites were $402 a week, compared with $314 for blacks and $2/7 for 
Hispanics. Differences were such smaller smong women, with the medians for whites, blacks, and 


Hispanics at $264, $239, and $222, respectively. 


For both men and women, workers in managerial and professional specialty occupations 
reported the highest earnings ($55! for men and $370 for women). Within this group, men in 
executive, administrative, and managerial jobs earned more than those in professional spectalty 
occupations, while the reverse was true for women. For both sexes, the lowest earnings were fn 
service occupations, with medians of $264 for men and $184 for women, and in farming, forestry, 
and fishing jobs, with medians of $207 and $168, respectively. 


-more~ 
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Annual averages for 1983 


In addition to the data for the fourth quarter, this release includes 19 
average weekly earnings for the major categories of families and ee ee — 
tables 9 and 10.) These tables also show changes between the annual averages for 1982 ond 1983, 
in both current and*constant dollars. In constant-dollar terms, median earnings in 1983 : 
higher than in the year before for most worker groups. Real earnings rose faster for worsen Pe 


for men and for workers 25 years and over than for younger workers. 


NOTE: Beginning with the next issue of this release, the Consumer 
Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) will be used to calculate 
percent changes in constant-dollar earnings, replacing the Consumer Price 
Index for Urban Wage Earners end Clerical Workers (CPI-W). This change is 
being made because the CPI-U covers a much larger proportion of the 
population and, therefore, is more directly relevant to these earnings 
series. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS: FOURTH QUARTER 
AND ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Productivity, measured by output per hour of all persons, increased 
at a 2.2 percent seasonally adjusted annual rate during the fourth quarter of 
1983 in the business sector, according to preliminary measures announced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. Output advanced 
5.3 percent and hours of all persons engaged in the sector rose 3.0 percent. 
Comparing the annual averages for 1983 and 1982, productivity increased 
2.6 percent in the business sector, the largest annual average advance since 1976 
(when the increase was 3.3 percent). Output rose 4.0 percent from 1982 to 1983, 
while hours increased 1.4 percent. 


The following tabulation shows productivity increases in the fourth quarter 
at these annual rates for the major sectors: 


2.2 percent for the business sector, 

1.0 percent for the nonfarm business sector, 

5.7 percent for manufacturing as a whole, 

t.8 percent for durable goods manufacturing, and 
4.2 


percent for nondurables. 


# # # 
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MAJOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS 
IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Major collective bargaining contracts settled in private 
industry in 1983 yielded the lowest average wage adjustment in the 16 year history 
of this series, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 
Wage adjustments under the contracts covering 3.0 million workers averaged 
2.6 percent in the first year and 2.8 percent annually over their life. Previous 
lows were 3.8 percent and 3.6 percent, respectively, in 1982. 


The last time the same parties bargained ( 2 to 3 years ago in most cases), 
average wage adjustments were 9.3 percent in the first contract year and 6.8 
percent annually over the contract life. 


The low averages for 1983 settlements stem from wage increases that 
averaged a record low of 4.2 percent a year over the contract life for nearly 
three-fourths of the workers coupled with wage decreases or freezes for the 
remaining workers. 


About 1.6 million workers under 1983 settlements are covered by cost-of- 
living adjustment (COLA) clauses--continued or revised from previous contracts. 
Wage adjustments under COLA clauses are not included in settlement calculations 
because they depend upon future changes in the Consumer Price Index unknown at 
the time of settlement. 


The Bureau's major collective bargaining agreements series covers 7.8 
million workers in private industry bargaining units with at least 1,000 workers. 
In addition to 1983 settlement data, this release provides information on other 
wage changes pct into effect in 1983, i.e., from prior years' settlements, and 
cost-of-living adjustments. 


Settlements in 1983 


About 1.9 million of the 3 million workers covered by settlements in 1983 
received wage increases averaging 5.8 percent during the first contract year. 
An additional 300,000 workers had decreases or no change in wages the first 
contract year but will receive subsequent increases. Thus, nearly three-fourths 
of the workers covered by 1983 settlements will receive wage increases before 
their contracts expire. These increases were negotiated in a variety of indus- 
tries, including telephone communications; airlines; aerospace; and electrical 
products, glass, and paper manufacturing. 


Settlements with no specified wage changes over their contract life covered 
420,000 workers. They were negotiaced in aluminum manufacturing, agricultural 
implement manufacturing, construction, and metal container manufacturing, among 
other industries. 


About 460,000 workers, mostlv in the steel, transportation, and construction 
industries, sustained wage cuts averaging 6.7 percent the first contract year. 
Subsequent wage increases will fully restore these cuts for some of these workers, 
but about 395,000 will have wages reduced an average of 1.7 percent annually over 
the contract's life. 


-more- 
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Construction settlements (covering 667,000 workers) provided the industry's 
smallest average wage and compensation adjustments for any year since the series 
began. Wage adjustments averaged 1.5 percent for the first contract year and 
2.3 percent annually over the life of the contracts; corresponding compensation 
adjustments (wage and benefit costs) averaged 2.4 percent and 2.7 percent. (See 
table 5.) These averages reflect settlements that provided no Wage increases 
(and sometimes wage decreases) but increased employer contributions to benefit 
funds, particularly health and welfare funds. 


The Bureau also measures compensation changes in settlements covering at 
least 5,000 workers in all industries. In 1983 settlements, compensation 
adjustments averaged 3.4 percent in the first contract year and 3.0 percent 
annually over the life of the contracts. 


Effective wage adjustments 


Effective wage adjustments result from (1) settlements during the year, 
(2) deferred changes made under agreements negotiated in early years, and (3) 
COLA provisions. 


Average wage adjustments (in percent) in 1983 were: 


For For 
workers receiving all workers 


(prorated) 


All adjustments 
New settlements 
Deferred adjustments 
COLA adjustments 


Wage changes (increases and decreases) put into effect in 1983 averaged 
4.7 percent for the 6.5 million workers who received them. About 1.3 million 
workers had no wage change during this period. When prorated over all 7.8 
million workers covered by major agreements, wage adjustments averaged 3.9 
percent, the lowest for any year on record. When measured over 4 quarters, the 
effective wage adjustment has continued the decline that began in the fourth 
quarter of 1981 because of a moderation in the size of settlements and COLA 
adjustments. 


During 1983, about 2.3 million workers had COLA wage changes (increases or 
decreases) averaging 2.1 percent. Nearly nine-tenths of these workers received 
increases averaging 2.4 percent; the remainder had pay cuts from COLA. There 
were also about 1.2 million workers who had at least one COLA review that yielded 


no wage change, mostly because their contracts hid no provision for COLA 
decreases or the change in the CPI was insufficient to trigger a COLA pay change. 
Wage adjustments stemming from COLA reviews scheduled during 1983 reflected 
approximately 53 percent of the rise in consumer prices during the period of COLA 
review. 
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Bargaining activity, first quarter 1984 


During January-March 1984, 126 major agreements, covering 350,000 workers, 
are due to expire or may be reopened for wage negotiations. These agreements 
iaclude 90,000 workers in construction and 26,000 in petroleum refining. In 
addition, at least 54 agreements, covering 210,000 workers, expired prior to 


January 1, but new agreements had not been reached or ratified by the end of 
December. 


Approximately 1,035,000 workers are scheduled to receive deferred wage 
changes, averaging 3.2 percent, during the first quarter. These changes will 
be made under provisions of existing bargaining agreements negotiated earlier. 
About 1.9 million workers, including those in railroads, and in transportation 
and farm equipment, apparel and aluminum manufacturing are scheduled for COLA 
reviews. 





Week of February 6, 1984 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--DECEMBER 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) increased 
0.1 percent before seasonal adjustment in December,-to a level of 303.5 (1967=100), 
tne Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. For the 
12-month period ended in December, the CPI-U has increased 3.8 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) was 
virtually unchanged in December, prior to seasonal adjustment. The December level of 301.5 
(1967=100) was 3.3 percent higher than the index in December 1982. The CPI-W is used for 
indexing Social Security and some other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as @ 
escalator in collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI for All Urban, Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for AIT isa Cikeaers advanced 0.3 percent in 


December, the same as in November and also the same as the average monthly rate of advance 
recorded during both 1982 and 1983. 


The 3.8 percent advance in the CPI-U for the 12 month period ended December 1983 
compares with a 3.9 rise im 1982 and was the smallest calendar year increase (December-to- 
December) since the 3.4 percent in 1972. Although the overall increase in 1983 was virtually 
the same as in 1982, the major components behaved somewhat differently. On average, energy 
prices declined slightly during 1983, following a small rise in 1982. Prices rose mre slowly 
in 1983 than in 1982 for medical care, entertainment, and other goods and services. Food 
prices rose only sligh. ly less in 1983. On the other hand, prices for new and used cars and 


apparel were up more i: 1983. 


The housing component advanced 0.2 percent im December, after increasing 0.5 percent in 
November. The index for fuels and utilities, which rose 0.8 percent in November, was 
unchanged in December and was largely responsible for the slowdown. Declines in prices for 
fuel oil, electricity, and telephone services offset small increases in the indexes for 
natutal gas and water and sewer maintenance. Shelter costs rose 0.3 percent, with renters’ 
costs up 0.3 percent, homeowners’ costs up 0.2 percent, and maintenance and repair costs up 
0.4 percent. The index for household furnishings and operations rose 0.5 percent, its largest 
increase in 8 months. | 


The food and beverage component rose 0.3 percent in December, following an increase of 
0.1 percent in November. Grocery store food prices, which declined slightly in November, 
advanced 0.5 percent in December due largely to the turnaround in the indexes for meats, 
poultry, fish, and eggs and fruits and vegetables. Prices increased sharply for poultry and 
eggs. During the 12 months ended in December, poultry and egg prices increased 10.2 and 35.7 
percent, respectively. On the other hand, prices for pork and beef were both lower than a 
year ago. Although both fresh fruit and fresh vegetable prices rose sharply in December, the 
two series showed substantially different behavior over the past 12 months; fresh vegetable 
prices rose 16.9 percent, while fresh fruit prices declined 1.3 percent. Im December, other 
major grocery store food groups registered about the sane changes as in the preceding month. 
Prices for restaurant meals rose 0.2 percent, while prices for alcoholic beverages declined 


slightly in December. 


The 0.3 percent rise in che transportation component follows a 0.2 percent increase in 
November. Motor fuel prices, which had declined 0.8 percent in November, increased slightly 
in December, following seasonal adjustment. Despite the 5 cents a gallon federal excise tax 
increase imposed in April, gasoline prices registered a 1.6 percent decrease during 1983 and — 
were 9.1 percent below their peak level of March 1981. The mew and used car indexes rose 0.1 
and 0.6 percent, respectively, in December, about the same as in November. During 1983, new 
car prices rose 3.4 percent while used car prices went up 14.4 percent. The cost of 
automobile insurance rose 0.7 percent in December and automobile finance charges increased 0.6 
percent. Finance charges, however, were down /.9 percent during the past 12 months . The 
index for public transportation dropped 0.4 percent in December, as a decline in airline fares 
and intercity bus fares more than offset increases in train and taxi fares. 


-more- 
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The medical care component rose 0.5 percent in December, continuing the more moderate 
trend evident since March. The 6.4 percent advance in 1983 follows increases of 10 percent or 
more in each of the preceding 4 years. Im December, the index for medical care commodities, 
which includes prescription drugs and non-prescription drugs and medical supplies, increased 


0.4 percent. Charges for professional medical services also rose 0.4 percent, while the cost 
of hospital rooms advanced 0.8 percent. 


The apparel and upkeep index declined 0.1 percent im December and now stands 2.9 per- 
cent above December 1982. The index for entertainment rose 0.1 percent in December, following 
an increase of 0.3 percent in November. Declines in the cost of reading materials and 
photographic supplies and a smaller increase in entertainment services were responsible for 


the slowdown. The 0.6 percent rise in the other goods and services component for December was 
about the sane as in October and November. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally ad justed basis, the CP! for Urban Wage Earners = Clerical Workers 
rose 0.2 percent in December, following an increase of 0.1 percent im November. The 0.2 
percent rise in the CPI-W compares with an increase of 0.3 percent in the CPI-U. In the 
CPI-U, the homeowners’ cost index -- which uses a rental equivalence approach -- rose 0.2 
percent in December. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which is based on house prices, mortgage 
interest rates, property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance and repair costs, dec] ined 
0.2 percent in December. Declines in house prices and property insurance more than offset 
increases in property taxes and maintenance and repair costs. Mortgage interest rates were 
essentially unchanged. For the 12 months ended in December the homeownership component in the 
CPI-W rose 1.9 percent, compared with a 4.5 percent rise in homeowners’ costs in the CPI-U. 


# # # 





Week of February 6, 1984 


CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - DECEMBER 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
released the average retail prices for energy and food for December 1983. These 
average prices are complied from data collected by the BLS in conjunction with the 
Consumer Price Indéx. 


Gasoline and Fuel Oil 


The average prices for all types of gasoline decreased 0.9 cents per gallon from November 
to December to a level of $1.215. The December prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged 
$1.146; unleaded regular, $1.231; and leaded premium, $1.381. In the 28 cities for which 
gasoline prices are published » ptices for all types of gasoline averaged highest in 
Honolulu and lowest in Denver. 


The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel oil declined 0.1 cents to $1.085 in December. 
In the 19 cities for which fuel oil prices are published , the price per gallon 
averaged highest in Seattle and lowest in Pittsburgh. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $38.188, 13.7 cents lower than in November. The 
price for 40 therms of natural gas was $27.331, 13.6 cents higher than in November. The price 
for 100 therms was $62.541, 15.4 cents higher than in November. 


Food _ 


Average food prices at the U.S. level increased for 37 items, decreased for 30 items and 
were unchanged for 4 items. 


Within the cereal and bakery products category, average prices increased for five items, 
decreased for two items and were unchanged for two items. The largest change was a 2.5 cents 
increase in hantyirger rolls. 


In the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs category, 14 items had price increases and 12 items 
had price decreases. Five of the nine beef items were lower, with T-bone steak showing the 
largest decline, down 13.4 cents. Five of the seven pork items were lower, with rump or shank 
half ham showing the largest change, a 5.8 cents increase. 


Effective with the release of the January 1984 CPI, Consumer Prices; Energy and Food 
will reflect changes in published items for both gasoline amd food. Please see the 
| eee to Users for further information. 


For the six items in dairy products, four prices decreased, while two prices increased. 
The largest change was a 3.0 cents decrease in ice cream. 


. The fruits and vegetables group had nine increases and nine decreases in prices. Two 
items were unchanged. Celery increased 13.0 cents, the largest change this month. 


In the other foods category, average prices increased for seven items and decreased fot 
three. The largest change was a 2.9 cents increase in hard candy. 


-more- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT TO USERS 


Ener 

—— retail prices for leaded premium gasoline will not 
be published after the issue containing data for December 

1983. This deletion is the result of the decline in the number 
of gasoline outlets selling leaded premiun. 


Effective with the release of the January 1984 CPI on 
February 24, 1984, Consumer Prices: Energy and Food will 
include prices. for unleaded premium gasoline. Historical data 
for unleaded premium will be available upon request. 


Food >. 
Because of declines in sample sizes, average retail food 
prices will not be published for the following items after 
December 1983: 


Spaghetti 

Ham, trump portion 

Han, shank portion 

Jelly 

Margarine, vegetable oil blends, stick 
Margarine, vegetable oil blends, tubs 

Cola, nondiet, returnable bottles, 24-40 oz. 
Coffee, instant, plain, 3.1-6 oz. 

Coffee, instant, plain, 9.1-14 oz. 

Coffee, freeze dried, plain, 3.1-9 oz. 


Effective with the release of January 1984 data, the 
following average retail food price series will be introduced: 


Spaghetti and macaroni 

Ground beef 

American processed cheese 

Cheddar cheese, natural 

Margarine, soft, tubs 

Margarine, stick 

Peanut butter, creamy 

Coffee, freeze dried, regular, all sizes 
Coffee, freeze dried, decaffeinated, all sizes 


Historical data will not be available for new food series. 


# # # 





Week of February 6, 1984 


REAL EARNINGS IN DECEMBER 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.4 percent from November 
to December, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. A 0.5-percent 
increase in average hourly earnings was offset partially by a 0.2-percent increase 
in consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). Average weekly hours were unchanged. 


Data on gross average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports of private 
nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and part-time workers holding production or 
nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-wW. 


Since December 1982, average weekly earnings. increased 5.8 percent, as a result of a 
4.3-percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 1.4-percent increase in average weekly 
hours. Real average weekly earnings increased by 2.5 percent, after adjustment for a 3.2 
percent increase in the CPI-W over the same period. Before adjustment for seasonal change and 
deflation by the CPI-W, gross average weekly earnings were $289.68 in December 1983, compared 


with $273.70 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power increased by 0.3 
percent from November to December. Compared with a year earlier, the HEI rose by 0.5 percent. 
The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to 

underlying wage rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindu 


employment shifts. 


# # # 








